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THE REARINfL^GI|^^MlJ)R^ 



1 . The rearing of oflFspring, attended as the process is with 
mingled cares and pleasures, may be said to form a great part 
of the business of animated beings. Nature, anxious for the 
preservation, not of creatures only, but of generations of them, 
forms them for reproduction ; and she endows them with in- 
stincts, as strong fpr the guidance, the education of their 
successors, as for their own individual safety. Nothing can 
be more beautiful than the strong ties of affection which we 
see binding animals that we call brutes to their young. In 
common with the tribes inferior to him, Man has been formed 
with a strong instinct of love for his progeny. But as Nature 
has placed him far above her other orders of living things, and 
h«^*b^stotv^d-on him gl' reason capable of speculating even pii 
h^ deslgAs, ft Becomes his duty to rear his children according 
to the light of knowledge, and to execute his part in assisting 
the progress of the whole species in physical and mental de- 
velopment. 

2. Now it happens that what is our plainest duty is con- 
sistent, as is ever the case, with our greatest happiness. 
Bringing up children prdpferfy, and . succeissfuUy, besides gra- 
tifying our natuFa! instiilct of love for our own little ones, is 
accompanied with the consciousness of the performance of a 
threefold duty — a duty to them, to ourselves, and to our race. 
Every child reared to be a healthy, working, and able citizen, 
may be said to enrich the state. 

3. It is nevertheless lamentable to think with what poor 
success the training- up of our children is attended. It appears 
that we cannot take care of them in such a manner as to 
ensure above half of them reaching maturity. Half a million 
of children are born annually in England in a year — not in the 
United Kingdom be it remembered, but in England properly 
so called. It is usual to say that a thousand fresh mouths 
come into the world every day, clamorous for food. But 
half a million a year amounts to more than a thousand a day. 
It amounts to 1369. Take, however, a thousand of the chil- 
dren born any day in the year, and, at our present rate of 
mortality, 4iow mtetsy of them shall we find alive at the end of 
twelve months? — Only 850. Thus, from neglect or want of 
knowledge, we lose nearly a sixth part of the children bom 
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aHye, in the fint year oi i\mr life. In the second year the 
mortelity will be relatively much less, but etill absolutely 
great. At the end of the two years there will remain 800. 
We shall now have lost a £fth part. At the expiration of fire 
years we shall have lost more than a quarter of the number 
we began with. There will then be but 742 of the thousand 
left. At the age of seven, not more than 733 will remain. 
These are serious facts, drawn from the official reports. 

4. As in military ^icounters the killed are exceeded in 
number by the wounded ; so, in civil life, we find that the 
mismanagement, which in infancy destroys one part of man.* 
kind outright, leaves a still greater portion to grow up un- 
healthily. When we read the numbers of deaths in childhood, 
in the tables of mortality, we do not see all the mischi^ at a 
glance. We must also examine into the state of the popu^ 
lation which is left to grow up. The physical condition and 
the growth of our youth, especially in towns, are as different 
from an ideal standard of health, as the average term of our 
lives is wide of ripe old age. 

5. Now it has been too long the custom to look on the 
sickness and mortality amongst us as necessary inflictions, — as 
if we could have no greater control over them than over the wind 
or the rain. The facte are, that a great part of the disease 
with which we are beset is preventible — ^that with the spread 
of knowledge we are getting more healthy, though too slowly 
•^that many fearful scourges have been already in a measure 
banished from the land, as plague, ague, and small-pox (see 
Pamphlet I. page 5). There can be no doubt that advancing 
civilization will yet supply us with greater means of improve- 
ment. The mortality among infants stares us constantly in 
tiie fiftce. Children oould not die in such numbers were they 
properly treated. Their lives depend on the observance of 
certain natural laws, as much as the lives of the plants which 
we cultivate in our gardens. It must be a long time before 
Man attain to such a point of excellence in his social and do- 
mestic arrangements, as to bring 950 out of 1000 children up 
to the age of live years. But his duty urges him to an ap- 
proximation. 

6. And how does Nature encourage us to endeavour after 
material well-being in the nurture of children ? She provides 
U8 with far better materials to work upon than we deserve at 
h«r hands. We neglect our own health ; we eat to excess 
when we have the means ; we starve ourselves through want 



kduced. by miscouduct ; we shatter a beautiful fabric 4>f bradai 
and nerves by the overstraining, and consequently enfeebling 
.influences of misdirected stimulants ; we cram ourselves ixp in 
iU-v^]itilated houses, in unclean towns and villages; y/fe-jneg- 
lect the cleansing of our bodies; we fail to e^sercise .our 
muscles or our brains sufficiently, or we over-tax them, which 
is- as bad ; and what is Nature's answer to us ?, Bhe still 
sends us children which are perfect in original structurey and 
which contain within them all the elements of health, hap- 
piness and long life. The broken- winded porter, the rheu- 
matic sailor, the obtruncated Chelsea pensioner, are fathers 
of children which do not inherit their defects, but are still 
fashioned on Nature's entire model. The poor emaoiatQd 
woman, dying of consumption, will give birth to a lu^sty 
infant a week or two before sinking into her own grave. 

7. But while this is a cheering truth, we must remember 
that it is but a partial one. Children resemble their parents, 
and that not only in bodily conformation, but in moral ten- 
dencies and mental developments. There is hereditary dis- 
position to some diseases. Healthy and vigorous parents 
produce healthier and more vigorous children than debilitated 
fathers and mothers. Nature provides for the propagation of 
the species by reproducing, generally, an individual perfect in 
its various parts ; but if it be organized and nourished before 
birth with rich red blood, it must be organized and nourished 
better than with impoverished blood, even though it is the 
mother who suffers rather than the child. This is not the 
place for any further remarks on the subject. It is adverted 
to, to show that in some measure the education of the child 
begins ynth the self- treatment of the parents. From the -me- 
thods of the breeder of animals, the human race, without any 
injury to its so-caUed dignity, might reason by analogy ^d 
teach itself many useful lessons. 

8. A certain modern impracticable philosopher haa been: in 
the habit of saying, that one may take a new-bom. child and 
make anything of it. Without going so. far as that, it must 
be allowed that a great deal may be jdone. People wiU. be 
startled by the fact, that a healthy child, unafFect^ by here- 
ditary disposition to disease, might ahsaost certainly, by. the 
ezerciae of care, be brought to old. age. , 

9. Childhood is the period of growth, and education in the 
' early periods, of lifemvst in a great measure consist in i^gn- 

iatipgp tiw. develoiWflnt. of the^ variousjorgafi^. It ds bc^Miie 



tefimcjr is the period of gro-wth, liiat it is tit the sam^ time 
|)ectilBirly a period of disease ; for organs are most disposed- to 
derangement duritag their actinty. The breast dttritig scick- 
Kng ^1 aflbrd an apt illustration. In the mature state, the 
body has to be kept in working order : in infancy the macfaiiie 
has, besides, to build itself up. 

10. Childhood may be considered to terminate with the 
completion of the seventh year, and boyhood, or girlhood, to 
begin. The brain by seven has almost attained its full size ; 
the second set of teeth begin to push out those which cha- 
racterise the infant. The risk of sickness or death becomes, 
from this time forward for several years, mueh lessened. 
Childhood, again, naturally divides itself into two periods : 
the first, when the child is more immediately dependent on 
the mother, when it sucks and is unable to walk ; the second, 
from the time when it has been weaned and can walk till it is 
seven years old. The Registrar- General's reports confirm tins 
division. We have seen that three times as many children 
die in the first year as in the second ; a greater number indeed 
die in the first year than in the six succeeding ones. 

11. The tables of mortality of the first year of life must con- 
tain many cases arising either directly from premature birth, 
or from general debility referable to it. Considering that a 
child may be bom but to die, or to drag out a weary and un- 
happy life, if thrust into the world before it be in a sufficient 
state of advancement, it is the mother's duty to be careful of 
herself in pregnancy. She must particularly eschew violent 
or iong-continued exercise and whatever is likely to create 
great excitement. Violent emotions, and giving way to tem- 
per or passion, must be guarded against during nursing too, 
as impediments to the proper secretion of milk. Bodily 
fktigue is then to be avoided also. To keep up a supply of 
milk, a mother must have plenty of nourishing food, such as 
she knows to agree with her, and similar to what she has 
been Used. ' Stimulating beverages, including much or too 
strong tea and coffee, are bad. Malt liquor is sometimes, 
from previous habits or other circumstances, necessary. Jt 
should however have the sanction of a medical practitioner, 
afad be takeh as he directs. 

12. When the child is ushered into the world, it cries ; this 
' 90 the natural order of things . It is not exactly a cry of pain ; 
it'is a cty wldch is caused by the cold air acting on the tender 
^flOitNie of the iMd> and which <fills it6 hil^erto unfilled lungs 
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or air*>sponged, and sets itii blood in motion in new clmmidB. 
The cry of distress can always be distinguiahed from whict 
may be termed the natural cry of the infant ; the former par* 
takes more of a moaning and disagreeable character, and in- 
dicates at once that something is the matter with the x^hild 
which must be rectified. * ' 

13. Some barbarous nations plunge their neW-bom babes 
into cold water. It is a savage custom and must destroy many 
a healthy infant. There is a feeble power of producing heat 
in the new-bom child ; it requires to be kept warm ; but it 
must be clothed loosely. Some civilixed people still swaddle 
their children up like mummies ; which is a savage custom too. 
On the other hand, the child must not be over-heated. Chil- 
dren are often much distressed from being kept over* warm ; 
the skin is chafed, and cutaneous diseases are originated. 
The natural place for the new-born child is its mother's bosom ; 
but she must take care that there is a free communication 
between its mouth and the external air — that it does not 
breathe the same air over again, as it would do were its head 
too closely enveloped with bed-clothes. She must take care 
too that it breathe not the vitiated air from her own lungs ; 
she must remember that the exhalations from her own skiti 
will contaminate the air around her body, and she must 
therefore observe as much personal cleanliness as is possible 
(see the Pamphlets on Cleanliness and on Ventilation). When 
the child is a month or two old it will be better able to support 
its own heat, and may be placed in a crib by the side ctf the 
mother's bed. 

14. A child may be put to the breast as soon as there is 
milk to be obtained. The mother need be under no appre- 
hension of the child starving, even if it is unable to derive any 
nourishment from her for the first two, or even three days. 
If there be no milk for it during that period, and it should 
seem fretful for want of food, a very little cow's milk, diluted 
with one- third of hot water, with a minute quantity of sugar 
added, may be occasionally given ; or a little thin oatmeid 
gruel. Sugar and butter put into the child's mouth as sooti 
as it is dressed is an old-fashioned custom, which, if it be not 
actually bad, may be better dispensed vrith. Hie child will 
be much better too without castor-oil or any kind of medicine, 
unless nnder the direction of the medical adviser. If there be 
any mechanical impediment to suction, from snuffling in the 
child's nose, from its being tongue-tied, or from a compresred 



condition of the mother's nippk&, the medical attendant must 
be consulted. Women are occasionally found to be unable to 
fiuckle their children owing to a flattened state of the nipples, 
produced sometimes, especially when the breasts are lar^e» by 
the pressure of stays. Common sense will of course dictate 
that when a child's nostrils are shut up, by means of the natural 
exudation, from the nose concreted within them, they must be 
sponged out with tepid water, in a gentle and pains-taking 
manner, 

15. It is. of course natural and advisable that a mother 
should suckle her own children;, for human milk should be 
the sole diet of the child for the first three or four months at 
the least. When the mother is particularly robui^t, and agrees 
well with, nursing, the child may depend on her solely for 
even six months. The doctrine that a mother should nurse 
her own child is sometimes carried too far. It is much better 
for. a child to have a healthy foster-mother than a weakly 
mother. The practice of neglecting to suckle their own chil- 
dren is not always so reprehensible among the rich as it has 
appeared. A mother, it may be stated, ought always to suckle 
her own child when she is able to nourish it. Sometimes the 
mother's milk will not agree with the child — as when she it 
in bad health. The child is then fretful, peevish, and con* 
stantly uneasy; it worries for the breast and then gets angry 
with it. It does not thrive, because it cannot digest what is 
not suitable food. A medicAl man will decide whether a wet- 
nurse is requisite or not. If the parents are not in a condi*. 
tion to have a wet-nurse, tlie child, imder his supervision, 
may be brought up by hand. Hand-nursing may be con- 
ducted with sttocesB, though it is always a precarious process. 
A poor woman will often have her child reared by some 
hired liand, in order to feed the child of some rich person with 
the milk which by a natural right belongs to her own. This 
practice may be said to.be criminal, the chances of the death 
of the poor robbed infant being so much increased^ 

16. It is customary to caution mothers against overloading 
the infant stomach. This caution is particularly necessary 
when the child must be brought up by means of the sucking^* 
bottle ; the supply is then too ready. It is proper not. to put 
the child to the breast too often. A sensible woman knows 
when her child has had enough for a meal ; a little obaer-^ 
vation will at least make her a judge ; it is her duty to be- 
oonae one in this matter. Her child should have an easy and 
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xxHufoitabie laefil, amlufben ^ ht» had itime to .4ij^Qst» nt 

..may have another, and not sooner. ^ Observation .TnU here 
again teach the mother when the time arrives i Dusing tine 

, first month the child may be allowed to sauck every, aecond or 
third hour ; and durbg* a few Bucceeding months; every third 

.. 'Or fourth' hour. It shoukLnot be w^ed up tosuclc. 'Many 
-molbers follow ino rule in thu« iitninjt their ohildren; buti give 

. themt little sips all day loag. This of course is a bad. plan^if 

, plan it can be called. Besides, it engenders ftdgetinesa ai^d 
discontent in the child, and makes it a oontinw^: source of 

• trouble and uneasiness to the mother. . /. 

17* When the child gets older, when it reaches threes four, 

. or 9XK months> according to the heaUh and strength of the mtrse, 
its breast-meals may be alternated with spoon-food. Bread- 

, crumbs, after being soaked in water^ may be mixed with warm 
milk» and a trifling quantity of sugar added. The bread may 
be< changed now and then for baked flour, for well»-sDftened 

. 9ago -Or tapioca, for arrow-root or oatmeal, and weak broth 
may be frequently substituted for the milk in these combina- 
tions# Too great a uniformity, now that the diet is partly ar- 
tiflcial, is to be avoided. Unboiled milk, oatmeal gruel or 
porridge, and barley-broth, are proper articles of diet vi^n 
the child's bowels have a tendency to costiveness. ' Boikd 
milk and some of the other farinaceous articles willbebetiber 
when the child's bowels are disposed to relaxation. 

18. It is desirable that after the sixth month the child 
should begin to have other support besides the breaat, £ot 
it must be gradually prepared for weaning, and the mother is 
not so able to supply a large heavy chSd with all its « food, 
as a younger and a smaller one. When sudding ifi kept nip 
an undue length of time, injury is not only done .to the 
child, but to the mother, principally indeed to the latter. 
She is, unless very robust, much weidcened by the drain ofia 
child above a year old. It is a common practice for mothers 
with children at this age and upwards, to let them pikll at the 
breast the whole night. The consequenoea tsiten are feeble- 
ness, emaciation» severe headaches and indigestio&w The foun- 
dation of serious disease is sometimes laid in diia manneii. in a 
general way, the child should be weaned about the nintk or-lhe 
tenth mon^. The process shoiUd be eondueted gsaduaUy. 
JPirst of all, a greater interval ahonld be observed between .the 
periods of sucjung, and byv*and-by Hacking should be.discon- 

. ttfiued in.theiuigibt, the cAiild (being put tortiie'breafitatihed- 



time anda^Mi in^tiie ttiorning'. fliis iiiorniiagtn^^ti)^(fi«kt 
be changed for spoon-moat^the evening oD^fdlo^ ki^he 
"<rhaiige'-''-«ind-'S0'0ti. ■ ' ■- ^' '• • •' "'' ''"-'' ^^^.n-.i- 

19;) -Asf t^e^child adv^iitces^ its food 'wiii dome to be grad^iUly 

assimilated to th&tcf its elders*. Biait «3» hmg as chi]d&ii6d 

coi)tinue&; food is more of ted i^quttredthftii in^ifoi&t^; iks iCds 

more often tequired in the Ittttev than in'manheodi 'Iwtafmtj 

tooi the. food mtist continue to be m- a gt'eflt-m^lusum of) a 

pulpf okaruQter.' Poiridge inrith milk, or bread «nd milk, '^ttm 

an exeelien<t morning and' evieiiing meal: Oaftmeal )»otti«l^e 

with milk forms the universal breaMflst and «tt|^er bf children 

dn 'Scotland, and is found to be exceedingly nufHtious^ and 

iwtidesome. It is not tkepoor only who feed their t^Hlk^n 

in this way, but the wealthiest in the land. There id a pi^- 

valeniidea that oatmeal is '^ heating :" it is a mii^tiike*. ^M^t 

with potatoes, animal broth and bread, and p^ddkigsj mdiyfin 

turn form the dinner meal. Bread-and-butteiv or dt^^bi^d 

witli milk, maybe general stop-gaps in the intetva^. -i^U 

stimulating beverages must be rigorously avoided, ti6 not'otdy 

useless, but positively hurtful. Children ought to htfVe^'a 

certain quantity of sugar judiciously mingled -with app^opi^ate 

Jubds:of fc^ ; their fondness for sugar shows tha/t the^sydti^tn 

i ^ants it. If they do not get it in a regular manner/ they^sate 

^ aptvto 3ei2e on it when it comes in their way, in eiec^sfi^e 

quantities, to the injury of their digestive organs and th^ir 

I general ^health. Sweetmeats are in this way very d^let^Hous 

ageirt}», '' Milk, which may be sadd to be of Nature^s Cookery, 

jcoalatas all the necessary elements of nutrition harinonitMisly 

-blended, and of course a correct proportion of the saccharine 

( >priqoi|)le. The sparing and occasional administration of aeaids 

^^vinegaror lemon juice — harmoniously blended with snitaMe 

. Vfltment^y is as beneficial to the child as sour ftrdt^^another 

> mateiiBl' forinfen^le diBSipation-«^8 bad, A little ripe'Mit 

^iaisummer is good.' i"' • 

'!' SOJi Children Inquire a gre^at deal of sleep; Aheakhy ehild, 

dusing^the- first fewwoiitiis, spends nearly all its time'iii^sieep- 

ingt and: sucking;^ Youuhi reqitmies more sleep dmnmai^tood, 

t^fok' sleepipsomtitesigrowthi The child, while asleep, mndt^be 

-litoirored ligfatiyjttid domfoiliably;^ Whatevev is meciomfbrtalstle 

tdsos'iir.'oiir twliiiral, uttvitisted state, i^ bax) for tUi* Keepithe 

'><^hiild ndthervfac^ (nor cold; bui study iit8iicoo(ifbr1l;'> AvbMtll 

-RstrtBiind oh (the movieniienti^ >el:4l^'limbsr^p8irtieulerll^<g^ 

:agidtiBtr4m7itigfatD«sfti(8^xpUp4hieiica^ . AXghtiPfthexcMd^ifll a 
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rpeattfjuhedit^nalMlii etesft&^n. ' lB;268persbni^diedclf stiialt-'j^obc 
in finglunl in the tear 1 8$S. By a recent vaccination" act, tKe 
ehfldrenr of the poor inay be vaccinated free 6f expense iii every 
parkhk Stupid people iare constantly coining under thfe notice 
ni medical men who refuse to have their children vkccinated. 
The frequent result is; that tvhen a family grows to three or 
four in number, these are seized with small-pox, one or two 6f 
them^^e,'and the others are fearfully scarred for life. Th'e 
parents are converted, when it is too late, to more correct 
anedical opinions. A child should be vaccinated befoire it is 
three months old. There need be no apprehension of the 
oomsmanication of diseases from one child to another in the 
process. A healthy pock is more essential than a healthy 
child : the surgeon will see that both are provided. 

25. All dabbling in medicines is bad, with children as well 
us "with adults. It may be laid down as a general rule, that 
no ' medicine is to be given without the order or sanction of 
a-medieal practitioner. In this country people are dis- 
posed to dose themselves too much, and at random. They 
go to the next "chemist and druggist's" for a "bottle of 
stuff/' when they are ill. They might as well go to a dealer 
in artists' colours to have their portraits painted. There 'is 
reason for believing that a great many lives are sacrificed by 
persons trusting to treatment by druggists in the earlier stages 
of illness. In fact, a statistical reckoning at Manchester showed 
that a great many children perish through such a custom. It 
iS'^Tflorticularly necessary that a proper medical authority should 
he consulted about little children. They cannot speak, and 
their complaints are only to be understood by a scientific in- 
Testigator. As diseases in infancy often invade suddenly and 
maike rs^id progress, so are they capable too, in many cases, 
of being suddenly checked. The administration of " sleeping 
«tuffe " to children to keep them quiet is so positively inju- 
rious, that it cannot be spoken of in too strong terms of con- 
demnation. In manufacturing places, where mothers have to 
kave their children much, the extent to which the poor little 
things are poisoned outright, or made sickly for life, it is pain- 
ful to contemplate. Opium is the bisisis of '♦Godfrey's CordiAl " 
and other "quieting" medicines. In a dose of five grains ft 
has killed an adult. But, besides, it has so peculiarly powerful 
lan action on ehtliiren, that medial men venttire ofily to giVe 
an infant the fiftieth or sixtieth part of the dode they ^oiild 
psesoribe for 01 groiwn pemoA in similar cases. 
. . M, We&id by theiweelleAit reporid of the Registiistr-Ge- 
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.nejral, that the mortalitjr among. iofEUirts^i^ princspatty nuttdemp 
in. the towns. Out of 1000 chikbren born in England^ ov^j 
,740 would^ aa haa been stated already* be aiive in five yeara ; 
but put of any thousand born in London, only 592 woaldare- 
I^8^n,— rdn Birmingham only 518, — ^in Leeds only 320ki-4n 
Mawhesiter only 490,— in Liverpool only 472. In seven 
years, ending 1.844, 139,593 children died in tbe metropolitan 
districts, under five years of age. Had the mortality joot been 
.greater in London than in the Lewisham district in its vicinity, 
only 80,632 would have died, — showing that 58,961 diedfi«att 
being bom in the capital. 

. 27. Town-people, particularly children, would be muohiad- 
vantaged by a residence in the country once a year. When 
working-men have not relatives in the country, it is generally 
impossible to treat their families to fresh country air for any 
length of time. When it is possible, the duty should not he 
neglected: when not, open places in town must be taken 
advantage of for amusement and play. The blood, which 
has gradually been becoming contaminated by bad air in the 
.town, begins in the country to regain its healthy qualities. 
The various organs, which in the town were getting into a 
weak or disordered state from the imperfectly sustaining) pro- 
perties of vitiated blood, begin to resume their functions in 
the country in a vigorous manner. A stock of health, eo to 
^peak, is laid in, which will last some time. It would require 
a great- excess of wages in a city to compensate for the loss of 
the benefits of living in wholesome air and amid green fields. 

28. Measles and hooping-cough, and their complicatioDs 
and consequences, are fruitful sources of death among in&nts. 
It is necessary that a medical man should superintend their 
progress, even in mild cases. It is necessary to try to prevent 
the invasion of these complaints in cases of young iitfants, or 
of children while they are in a weak state of health, by keep- 
ing them out of the range of their influence. In measles, the 
domestic treatment in ordinary cases consists in rest, a diet of 
&rinaceous food and broth, free ventilation of temperate air, 
and light but comfortable, clothing. In the earlier stages of 
hooping-cough, the diet must be spare, amd when there is 
t^ome degree of fever present, the child must be kept at home 
iy^ fr^ but w^rm.air, and the esccitement of its passions mnst 
be avoided* In the latter stages of the complaint^ ohaaoge of 
air is beneficial. 

29. A great number of childreaft die pi wifammatjona afifecth 
log. , the bre^thJBgi. organs*. ( "Wh^si^veii. children > are badly 
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att<Mided io, imperfec^y clothed, acposed to dvanghts of cold air, 
deprived of meams of lit exercise, neglected in their recovery 
from other diaeascB, there have we the uoBt of these as well as 
other complaints. Hydrocephalus, or water in the head, ex- 
hibokts in the reports, more than once alluded to» too many 
victims. Scarlatina is a fearful scourge: 14,161 deaths oc- 
cutved from this disease in 1841, — ^many of these cases being, 
of course, brought on or aggravated by want of cleanliness, 
imperfect drainage, and the inaccessibility of pure air. But 
what is to be said about all these plague-spots ? We can only 
repeat — Prevent disease. Put into play the means which wiU 
produce and rear healthy children. Keep them comfortable, 
*-^et them have wholesome food, and a sufficient 8upply,-*^let 
thesa have, what is as necessary, good air, and let them play 
in the light of the sun. Whence comes all our scrofula, and 
the- fearful array of numbers in the death-tables after ''de«* 
bility," " bowel-complaints," and the other headings ?-i*-From 
mismfinagement. The children of the wealthy and better^* 
informed live longer, because their parents have means and 
knowle<%e ; and children in the country live longer, because 
our towns are allowed to remain in a most unsalutary state. 

30, In the period of infancy there v& not much room for 
avtifioial education. It is lamentable to think, however, how 
much natural education, which must begin in the earliest days, 
is misunderstood. When a child is bora it can hardly see, 
and its hearing is obtuse. Its eyes at first roll vaguely about 
to gather light : it loves light, and should have it. But it 
wtmld be as senseless to expose the orbs of the poor helpless 
thing to the direct rays of the sun, because they sought for 
light, as to put it on the fire when it wanted warmth. In a 
month or two its self-education has so far advanced, that it, 
can discriminate objects. It catches at things it sees, but it 
has not yet taught itself distance,*^it will essay to snatch the 
moon perhaps. It learns in time what is far and what is near. 
You tee it fingering and handling things : it is beginning to . 
apprtbend size, weight, and form, hardness and softness, and 
colours. AU this is self-tuition, and must be assisted by 
parents, nurses and attendants. 

81. As a child grows, it gradually extends its knowledge 
and Its range of inquiry. It is also able to ^associate things 
with words. It begins to talk and to learn from the experi* 
ence of others. A great deal now depends on those by whom 
it is sunrowaded in regard to ito progress. Women are ad^ted 
by their great love for children to be at this age their natural 
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graardians and instructors. We see ^iromett unoonseibUBljr' 
teaching children to speak and to know. Bat though the 
main end and object of nature is here true to her own purpose, 
she is, as' in other instances, improvable by the reaction of 
human knowledge. We obsenre women often frightening 
children who are dear to them with horrors which hare no 
exifltence,'^acting as if inanimate bodies had facultiM,— «and, 
in fact, telling lies with the kindest motives. Transpftrent 
truth, cheerfulness, kindness, affection, and a constant indbi* 
nation to impart knowledge, and such knowledge as the Mkat 
mind wants, are the qualities which should characterize its 
guardians. 

S%, Harshness in the treatment of children and yoUng pedple 
has been found to be productive only of bad results. A mfid 
and gentle demeanour in our conduct towards children mtist • 
be uniformly maintained. But mildness and gentleness nlu9t 
bc' accompanied with the most immoveable decision of oha*- 
racter. What the parent says, or does, must be founded on 
truth, love and justice ; but what he says or does should be 
unalterable. This method being commenced early and main^^ 
tained constantly, saves much pain and vexation to both 
parents and child. If an infimt cry from pain, let the cause 
be sought, and removed in a solicitous and compassionate 
manner. If a child cry from a vicious temper, or from being 
unable to gratify unreasonable wishes, the parent mutt reason 
with it, and his manner must be still kind, but inflexible. 
The merest iniant's mind is operated on by acts ; but he soon 
understands expression and demeanour. The education of 
character begins early. 

33. The roads and the fields in favourable weather are the 
best nurseries. All sorts of games and methods of pky and 
amusement which children naturally take to themselves are 
beneficial to them, and must be provided and encouraged. 
They are the plans which Nature has instituted to moke' 
scholars. The boy trundling his hoop is performing perhaps 
a more necessary act than the boy conning his primer. He is 
teaching to act, separately and in unison, many beautiful 
muscles in his hand and arm. He is not only exercising him-* 
self generally besides, but he is learning handicraft and me- 
chanics. He is unconsciously becoming practically acquainted 
with the laws of gravitation. • ' 

34. A sense of Beauty — to lead to a love of Art, and the re* 
fined pleasure and improvement which it brmg^-'^inay be eul'^ 
tivated very early. Children are fond of pictures and statoes, 
and but that their education is neglected before seven, many of 
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them would be able to draw and paint a little by that age. The{ 
ought to have good pictures, too» instead of bad ones ; and ouglit 
to be taqght to value them and take care of them. The apprec^ 
ation of music is a precocious quality, and there is no reason whv 
all children should not be taught to sing, and to grow up able to 
gratify one of the finest faculties with which they are gifted.! 
35. In a word, in rearing children, we must produce ss 
much health and as much happiness as possible. Healt|i 
makes health : happiness begets happiness. Begin at 
beginning, and let the whole Vie of the child be as uncloude 
with care or pain as possible. Will the man be better fit 
then for the storms of the world ? — Yes, as a well-built vea 
is better fitted for the storms of the ocean. In training race 
or greyhounds, or men for athletic feats, it is not necessary, i 
the language of sportsmen, that they be " bottomed : " it is i 
fact injurious to test the strength to the limit of its powe 
Discomfort creates hardi; so does fatigue; so does pain 
And there is no necessity for any part of education being madi 
irksome ; it is often made so by its unnaturalness — ^its ud 
suitableness. Infant schools are pretty well conducted 
general, and are to the children of the working-classes 
agreeable change from the monotony of home, while the^ 
relieve mothers from the dtmrge of children for a part of th6 
day, and give time fpr other duties. Artificial education ii^ 
better acquired when the age of infancy is past : mere reading 
may be acquired early and without pain, if properly taught, 
but it is generally begun too early ; a child would be as far 
forward at last by beginning later. As for committii^ prose 
or verse to memory j tl^e practice, good enough in some re- 
spects, is much abused. Children will remember what theyj 
Imow and feel interested in, and knowledge should come to 
them easily; sweetly, and naturally. : 
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